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LETTERS ON MARRIAGE. 
ASCRIBED TO THE 
Reverend JOHN WITHERSPOON, 
Late Prefident of Princeton College. 
( Continued. ) 
it is by far the fafeft and moft promifing 


way to marry with a perfon nearly equal in 
rank, and perhaps in age; but if there is te be 
a difference, the rifk is much greater, when a 
man marries below his rank, than whea a wo- 
man defcends from her’s. 

The firft part of this maxim has been infub- 
ftance advanced by many writers, and therefore 
little will need to be faid upon it. I mutt, 
however, explain its meaning, which is not al- 
ways clearly comprehended. By equality in 
tank, muft be underftood, not equality in for- 
tune, but in education, tafe, and habits of life. 
I do’not call it inequality, when a gentleman of 
eftate married a lady who has been from the 
beginning brought up in the fame clafs of focie- 
ty with aes , and is in every refpe& as ele- 
gant in her fentiments and manners, but by 
iome incidents, that perhaps have lately happen- 
ed, is unequal to him in point of fortune. I 
krow that from the corrupt and felfifh views 
which prevail fo generally in the world, a mar- 


. rege of this kind is often confidered as unequal, 


an act of great condefcenfion on the part of 
the man; but the fentiment is illiberal and un- 
juft. Inthe fame manner, when a lady mar- 
rics a gentleman of charaéter and capacity, and 


in every refpect fuitable to her, but that his ef. | 


tate is not equal to what the might expect, I do 
not call itunequal. Jt is true, parents to8 fre- 
quently prefer circumfances to charatter, and 
the female friends of a lady at her own difpofal, 
may fay in fuch a cafe, that fhe has made a poor 
bargain. But taking it ‘tili for granted that 
the fortune only is unequal, I afirm there is 
nothing in this circumftance that forbodes fu- 
ture diffention, but rather the contrary. An a@ 
of generofity never produced a frettul difpofi- 
gtion in the perfon who did it, nor is it reafona- 
dle to fuppole it will often have that effect on the 
one who receives it. 

The importance, therefore, of equality, arifes 
fingly from this circumftance—that there is a 
greater probability, that the turn, tafte, employ- 
ments, amufements, and general carriage of two 
perfons io intimately joined, and fo frequently 
together, will be mutually agreeable. 

The occafion or motive oF f firft entering int 
the marriage contraét, is not of fo much colllfe- 


| quence to the felicity of the parties, as what 


they find after they are fairly engaged, and can- 
not return back. When I vifit a new country, 
my judgment of it may be influenced 4q little, 
but neither much nor long, by flattering hopes 
or hideous apprehenfions, entertaiucd before ac- 





tual trial. It has been often faid that diffen- 
tions between married people, generally take 
their rife from very inconfiderable circum- 
ftances ; to which I will add, that this is moft- 
commonly the cafe among perfons of fome fta- 
tion, fenfe, and breeding. ‘This may feem odd, 
but the difficulty is eafily folved. Perfons of 
this character have a delicacy on the fubjecé of 


rank, literaturé, and tafte, has married a tradef- 
man’s daughter for the fake of fortune, or from 
defire, which 7: calls love, kindled by an acci- 
dental glance Of a frefh-colored young woman : 
fuppofe her ne¥er to have had the opportunity 
of being in what the world calls good company, 
and in confequence to be wholly ignorant of the 
modes that prevail there: fuppoie, at the fame 





fo clofe an union, and expect a fweetnefs and | time, that her underftanding has never been en- 


compliance in matters that would not be mind- | larged by reading, or converiation. 


ed by the vulgar; fo that the fmallnefs of the 
cireumftance appears in their eye an aggrava- 
tion of the offence. I have knowna gentleman 
of rank and his lady part for life, by a differ- 
ence arifing from a thing faid at fupper, that 
was not fo much as obierved to be an impro- 
priety by three fourths of the company. 

This thea, is what I apprehend the impor- 
tance of equality in rank. Without this equal- 
ity, they do not underftand one another fuffi- 
ciently for continual intercourfe. 
of differenee will arife, not only fudden and un- 


In fuch 2 
cafe, how foon muft paflion be fated, and what 
| innameratle caufes*of fhame and mortification 
muft every day produce? I am not certain, 
whether the difficulty will be greater, if the con- 
tinues the manners ofthe former, or attempts to 
put on thofe of her prefent Ration. lfany man 
thinks that he cz: eafjiy preferve the efteem and 
affection due to a wile in fuch circumftances, 
he will probably be miftaken, and no lefs fo if 
he expects to communicate refinement by a few 


Many caufes | leflons, or prevent mifbehaviour by fretfulaefs, 


or peevifh and fatirical remarks. 





expected, but impoffible to be forefeen, and 
therefore not provided againft. 


But let me now come to the latter part of the 


I muft alfo ob- maxim, which I do not remember to have ever 
ferve, that an explication or an expoftulation, | 


met with in any author—that there is @ much 


in the cafes here in view, is more tedious and greater rifk when a man marries below his rank, 
difficult than any other—perhaps more dange- | than when a woman marries below her’s. As 


rous and uncertain in the iflue. How fhall the | 
one attempt to convince the other of an incon- | 
gruity of behaviour, in what all their former | 
ideas have taught them to believe as innocent | 
or decent, fometimes even laudable ? The at-| 
tempt is often confidered as’ an infult on. their | 
former flation, and inftead of producing con. | 
cord, lays the foundation of continual folicitude, | 
or increafing averfion. A maw may.be. guilty | 
of {peaking very unadvifedly through intempe- | 
tate rage, or may perhaps come home fluttered 
with liguor, and his wife, if prudent, may find | 
2 feafon for mentioning them, when the admo- 
nition will be received with calmnefs, and fol- 
lowed by reformation ; but if fhe difcovers her 
difpleafure at rutticity of carriage, or meannefs 
of fentiment, I think there is litdle hope that it 
will have any effe& that is good. The habit 
cannot be mended ; yet he may have fagacity 
enough to fee that the wife of his bofom has 
defpited him in her heart. 
I am going to pu: acafe. Suppofe that the | 
late » who acquired fo vaft an eftate, 
and married a lady of the firft rank;,, tion, 
and tafte, and that fhe had learned a fewRanec- 
dotes of his pull {peeches—that he fpoke of 
this here repottyef that there committee—or of 
a man’s bepiig drownded on the coaft of the {Mand 
of Pennfylvania. Now, I defire to know how 
the could help pouting, and being a little out of 
humour, efpecially if he came honre full of in- 
ward fatisfation, and was honeftly of opinion 
thasshe {poke equally as well as any other in the 
hog That things may be fairly balanced, I 
will put another cafe. Suppofe a gentleman of | 
@ . 
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to the matter of fad, it depends entirely upon 
the juftnefs and accuracy of my obfervations, of 
which every reader muft be left to judge for 
himfelf.. I muft, however, take notice, that 
when I {peak of 2 woman marrying below her 
ftation, I have no view at all to include what 
there have been fome cxamples of—a gentle 
man’s daughter running away with her father’s 
footman, or a lady of quality with a player, this 
is, in every inftance, an aé of pure lafcivioufne(s, 
and is, without any exception that ever I heard 
of, followed by immediate fhams and future 
beggary. Ithas not, however, any more con- 
neétion with marriage, than the tranfactions of 
a brothel, or the memoirs of a kept miftrefs.— 
The truth is, clopements 1 general are things 
of an eccentric nature: and when I hear of one, 
I feldom make any further enquiry after the fe- 
licity of the parties. But when marriages are 
contra&ed with any degree of deliberation, if 
there be a difference in point of rank, I think ir 
is much better the advantage fhould be on the 
woman’s fide than on the man’s ; that is to fay, 
marriages of the firft kind are ufually nore hap- 
py than the other. 

Suppofing, therefore, the ia&t to be as now 
tated, what remains for me is, to inveftigate 
a little the caufes of it, and point out thofe cir- 
cumftances in human tempers and chara¢ters, 
or in the ftate of fociety, which give us reafon to 
expect that it will, in moft cates, turn out fo.— 
Whenever any effect is general, in the moral as 
well as natural world, there mvuit be fome fer- 
manent canfe, or caufes, fufficient to account for 
it, Shall we affign as one reafon for it, thar 
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there is, taking them complexly, more of real 
virtue and commanding principle in the female 
fex than in the male, which, makes them, upon 
the whale, a& a better part.in the married rela- 
tion? I will not undertake to prove this opin- 
ion to be true, and far lefs will I attempt to re- 
Many authors of 
great penetration have affirmed it; and doubt- 


fute or thew it te be falfe. 


lefs taking virtue to be the fame thing with 
found faith and good morals, much may be faid 
an its favor. 


account for the effe& in queftion. Befides, the 
advantages which men have in point of know- 
ledge, from the ufual courfe of education, may 


perhaps balance the fuperiority of women, in 


point of virtue ; for none furely can deny, that 
matrimonial difcord may arife from ignorance 
and folly, as well as vice. 
as much influence to this caufe, as every one 
from experience and obfervation may think its 
due, I beg leave to fuggelt fome other things 


which certainly do co-operate with it, and aug- 


ment its force. 

1. It is much eafier, in moft cafes, for a man 
to improve or rife after marriage to a more ele- 
gant tafte in life than a woman. I do not at- 
tribute this in the leaft to fuperior natural ta- 
Jents, but to the more frequent opportunities he 
has of feeing the world, afd converfing with 

erfons of different ranks. There is no infiance 
in which the {phere of bufinefs and converfation 
is not more extenfive to the hufband than the 
wife ; and therefore if a man is married to one 
of tafte fuperier to his own, he may draw grad- 
ually nearer to her, though the defcend very lit- 
tle. I think I can recolle&t more inftances than 
one of a man in bufinefs married at firt to his 


But there does not appear to me 
fo great a fuperiority in this refpeé, as fully to 


Allowing, therefore, 


according to the efteem he is held in by his en 
fex ; if this is the cafe, it is to be prefumed that 
when a man fucceeds in his addreffes to a lady 
of higher breeding than his own, he is not alto- 
gether void of merit, and therefore will not in 
the iffue difgrace herchoice. This will be con- 
firmed by reflecting that many fuch marriages 
mutt be with perfons of the learned profeffions, 
it is paft a doubt that literature refines as well 
as enlarges the mind, and generally renders a 
man capable of appearing with tolerable digni- 
ty, whatever have been the place or circum- 
ftances of his birth. It is eafy to fee that the 
reverfe of all this muft happen upon the other 
fuppofition : when a man marries below his 
rank, the very beft motive to which it can be at- 
tributed, is an admiration of her beauty. Good 
fenfe, and other more valuable qualities are not 
eafily feen under the difguife of low breeding, 
and when they are feen have feldom juftice done 
them. Now as beauty is much more fading 
than life, and fades fooner in a hufband’s eye 
than any other, in a little time nothing will re- 
main but what tends to create uneafinefs and 
difguft. 

3- The poffeffion of the graces, or tafte and 
elegance of manners, is a much more important 
part of a female than a male charaéter. Na- 
ture has given a much greater degree of beau- 
| ty and fweetnefs to the outward form of women, 
than of men, and has by that means pointed out 
wherein their feveral excellencies fhould confit. 
From this, in conjunction with the former obfer- 
vation, it is manifeft, that the man who finds in 
his wife a remarkable defeé in point cf polite- 
nefs, or the art of pleafing, will be much more 
difappointed than the woman who finds a like 
defeé in her hufband. Many do not form any 





equal, and, on a fecond — to one of | expedition of refinement in their hufbands, even 


higher breeding, when not only the houfe and 


family, but the man himfelf, was fpeedily in a 


very different ftile. I can alfo recollect inftances 


in which married perfons rofe together to an’ 


opulent eftate from almoft nothing, and the 
man improved eonfiderably in politenefs, or fit- 
nefs for public life, but the woman not at all.— 
The old goflips and the old converfation con- 
tinued to the very laft. 
example, that a plain woman, raifed by the fuc- 


¢efs of her hufband, becomes impatient of the | 


| caufe fhe is fenfible it is her proper province to 


fociety forced upon ber, takes refuge in the 
kitchen, and {pends moft of her agreeable hours 
with her fervants, from whom, indeed, the dif- 
fers nothing but in name. 


It is not even without! 
order or cleanlinefs, and there is no mark of in- 


| before marriage: not a few, if lam not much 
| miftaken, are rather pleaied than otherwife, to 
think that any one who enters the houfe, per- 
ceives the difference between the order and ele- 
gance of the wife, and the plainnefs, not to fay 
| the aukwardnefs, of the hufband. I have ob- 
ferved this, even down to the loweft rank. A 
| ° ° 
tradefman or country farmer’s wife will fome- 
times abufe and fcold her hufband for want of 


ward malice or ill humor in that {colding, be- 


be accurate in that matter. I think alfo, that 


| the hufband in fuch cafes is often gratified in- 
A certain perfon in| flead of being offended, becaufe it pleafes him 


a trading city in Great-Britain, from being] to think that he has a wife that does juft as the 


merely a mechanic, turned dealer, and ina ~~ to do. 
courfe of years acquired an immenfe fortune.—} an 


But take the thing the other way, 
there is no rank of life, from the prince to 


He had a ftrong defire that his family fhould) the peafant, in which the hufband can take plea- 


make a figure, and fpared no expenfe in pur- 
chafing velvets, filks, laces, &c. but at laft he 
found that it was loft labor, and faid very truly, 
that all the money in Great-Britain would not 
make his wife and his daughters /adies. 

2. When a woman marries below her rank, 
I think it is, generally fpeaking, upon better 
motives than when a man marries below his, 
and therefore no wonder that it fhould be at- 
tended with greater comfort. I find it afferted 
in feveral papers of the Spectator, and I think 
it muft be admitted by every impartial obferver, 
that women are not half fo much governed, in 
their love attachments, by beauty, or outward 
form, as men. A man of a very mean figure, 
if he has any talents, joined toa tolerable pow- 
er of ipeech, will often make him acceptable to 
a very lovely woman. It is allio generally 
thought that a woman rates a man pretty much 


fure in a wife more aukward or more flovenly 
than bimieif. 

To fum up the whole, if fome conformity or 
fimilarity of manners is of the utmoft confe- 
quence to matrimonial comfort—if tafte and 
elegance are of more confequence to the wife 
than the hufband, according to their ftation : 
and, ifit is more difficult for her to acquire it 
after marriage, if fhe does n flefs it before 
—I humbly conceive I have MMe sepported my 
propofition, that there is a much ter rifk in 
a man’s marrying below his flation than a wo- 
man’s defcending from her’s. 

I am, &c. 





Tut CHINA ASTER. 
I PLANTED it with my own hand,’™faid 





my littic filler holding upa withered China afer, 


ae 





| plucked up by the rocts—* I covered it from 


the fun—I watered it night and morning, and: 
after all,—(wiping her eyes with the corner of 
her frock )—after all, it is dead !” 

Alas ! how many ate the occurrences in life, 
thought 1, which refemble Mary’s flower. Too 
eafily believing what we wifh, we acopt fome 
pretty trifle, and laying it as it were in our 
bofom, leve it “asa duughter”—Fancy paints 
it imgay colours ; increafing in beauty we fee 
its little leaves expand, and trace its progrefs 
with anxicus folicitude from the fawelling bud to 
to the fud/ bicew ; and then when'we fondly ex. 
pect to enjoy it, reality tells us—aficr all, it is 
dead !—— 

How often does an only fon engrofs all the 
cares of his parents, and wind h'mflf round 
every fibre of the heart—Tocherifh the idol is 
every with on the firetch—to indulge it are all 
the rarities of art and nature procured——fleep. 
lefs nights and anxious days are récir Jot ; and lo! 
when they hope to iee the end of their labours, 
firuck by the hand of difeafe, or debaled by the 
contaminating touch cf vice, the agonizing pa- 
rents find, after all, it is dead ! 

And how fanguine are the expeétations of 











thofe relations and friends, who pofiefs a lovely 
girkendowed with all the charms of beauty and 
| goodne{s-—how do they exult inher very idea-- 
ithe is the folace of their calamities and the 
ftaff of dependenee for their declining years— 
| Friendfbip rifes in her defence like a wall—and 
affection nourithes her asthe mild dews cf {pring 
—-Ah! to how litth purpofe!—the canker 
worm of love preys upon the delicate rgot of 
this {weet /enfitive ; and the feorching winds of 
difappointment drink up its moifture—jt fades 
—the hands of friendfhip and affection are united 
tofupport it in vain ; for, 


The deep drawn oft repeated figh 
Hath caus’d health’s bufbes to decay 3 
The tear that moiften’d Beauty’s eye 
Hath worn it’s lufire quite away, 





It languifhes and ,dies—and Regret, 
weeping raves round the /vely fallen 
claims, after all, it is dead ! 


bitterly 
and ¢x- 
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Tue NATURE or tus DOG. 
° [From a Paris paper] 

A FEW days before the gth Tthermidor*’a 
Revolutionary Tribunal in one of the depart- 
ments of the North of France condemned to 
death M. des R****, an ancient Magiftrate, 
and a moft ineftimable man,gué/ty,at fifi Icagues 
from Paris, of a confpiracy, which had not exift- 
ed at St. Lazare. M. dqg R. had a water 
Spaniel, of ten or twelve yes old, of the fmall 
breed, which had been bronght up by him, and 
had never quitted him. Des R**** in prifon 
faw his family difperfed by a fyirem of terror ; 
—fome had taken flight ; others, themfelves 
arrefted, were carried into diflant gaols; his 
domeltics were difmiffed ; his houfe was buried 
in the folitude of the Seals ; his friends either 
abandoned him or.conceaied themfelves ; every 
thing in the world was dilent to him, except his 

og. This faithfaljanimal had been refufed 

ittance into the prifon. He had returned 
to his matter’s houfe, and found it fhut. He 
took refuge with a neighbour, who received 
him ; but that pofterity may judge foundly of 
ihe times in which we have exiffed, it muft be 
added, that this man reccived him trembling, in 
fecret, and dreading left his humanity for att 





animal fhould condué& him to the fcaffold.— 
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“a im nks. 
= Every day, atthe fame hour, Dog left the 
ng: | houfe. He went to the door ofthe prifon and 
of | wasrefufed admittance, but he conftantly patied 
an hour before ity and then returned. Hii 
fe, | fidelity atiength won upon the porter, an 
mi was one day allowed to enter. The wi 
me § bis matter. It was difficult to feparate them ; 
up but the goaler carried him away, and the dog 
nts returned to his retreat. He came back the next 
ee morning, aad every day ; and once each day he | 
cfs was admitted. He licked the hand of his 
a friend, looked at him, licked his hand agaia, 
and went apvay of him/elf. 
~~ When the day of fentence arrived, notwithftan- | 


ding the guard, he penetrated into the hall, and 
the crouched himfelf between the legs of the unhap- 


rr The Judges condemned the man ; and may my 
‘all tears be pardoned for the cxpreflion, which ef- 


tapes from them, they condemned him in the 
‘P* & prefence ofhis dog. ‘Tucy reconducted him to 


! ~ : : : 
lo! prifon, and the dog, for that time did not quit 
th the door. ‘The fatal hour arrives; the prifon 
the 


opens ; the unfurtunate man pafles out ; it is the 
x dog that receives him at the threfhold. He 
clings upon his hand. Alas! that hand will 


sof ft never more be {pread upon thy carefling head ! 
ely B te follows him. ‘The axe falls, the mailer 
and dies, but the tendernefs of the dog cannot ceatfe. | 
AP The body is carried away, he walks at its fide ; 
the the earth receives it, he lays himfelf upon the 
Fe grave. 

and * There he paffed the firft night, the next day, 
Dg the fecond night. The ncighbour,in the mean 
iker tirne, unhappy at not feeing him, rifks himfelf, 
t of fearching for the dog, gueifes for the extent of 
sot F tis fidelity the aflylum he has chofen, finds him, | 
ades carefles him, brings him back, and makes him 
ited Beat. Am hour afterwards, the dog efcaped, 
an@ regained his favorite place. Three 

months pafled away, cach morning of which 

he camete feek his food, aad then returned to 

the alhes of his mafter ; but each day he was 

more fad, more meagre, more languifhing, and 

~ it was plain that he was gradually reaching his 
wi! end. They endeavoured by chaining him up 
to wean him; but you cannot triumph over 
Nature! He broke or bit through his bonds; 
efcaped ; returned to the grave, and never quit- 

ted it more. It was in vain that they endea- 

voured to bring him back. - They carried him 

; food buthe atenolonger. For four and twenty 
ra B hours he was feen employing his weakened 
part- @ limbs in digging up the earth that feparated 
d t0 tim from the remains of the man he had fo 
rates @ much loved. Paflion gave him ftrength, and 
gues @ he gradually approached the body ; his labours 
exift- ff of affection then vehemently increafed ; his cf- 
rater @ forts became conclufive ; he fhricked in his | 
mall ftruggles ; his faithful heart gave way, and he 
and & breathed out his laft gape, as if he knew that he 

ifon § had found his mafter ! 
ror; @ *The day on which Robefpierre was over- 
Ives § thrown. 4 


= 


ANECDOTE 





There lived a few years ago at Nantucket 
a Sagamore or Indian Chief, whofe charact 
deferves to be preferved. He had a pecul 
talent for fetting diflocated bones. dn the 


exa@ account, he fet or healed no lefs than 1134 
bones, and as he had practifed fome years be- 
fore, he fuppofed he had operated on‘1600 or 
1700 perfens. What is a :emarkable trait in 





r his care. 


Of the Talents and Benevolence of an Indian Chief. | void created by 


fourteen years of his life, in which he kept an! 


his chara&er, he never took fee or reward, for ‘ tion that arifes from virtuous principles ard 
the moft important fervices ; as when he fpent| induftrious habits, they abandon themfelves ta 
days and weeks in drefling wounds. He had the | the ftimulus of.a low and prying curiofity, and 
' fatisfaction of never lofing a patient while un-/ their miferable employment is to hear and re- 
This honeft, worthy Indian died tail the anecdotes of flander. 
ovember, 1797, at the advanced age of 84 But, from no eaufe are the idle more expofed 
years—a remarkable inftance of native ingenu-/ to danger than from companions like themfelves 
ity and humanity. ; They mutually miflead and enfnare one another. 
Their evil habits and their fiaful paflions ac- 
quire additional force, by being feparated from 
the good, and aflociated only with the bad.— 
How many do we daily fee falling, by this 
means; the viétims of habitual intemperance ? 
Tue fubferibers to the Rural Magazine will| How many among the pooreft clafles of fociety, 
obferve, that one year’s publication is nearly | giving up the active and diligent purfut of 
completed—as its continuance beyond the year, | honeit, though humb!+ occupations, for the con- 
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py man, whom he was about to leave forever.— | will depend upon the continuance of the prefent | temptible and ruinous habits of fauntering and 


patronage, and as the Proprietors would with ; tipling leave their unhappy families to iuifer at 
timely to be apprifed of the intention of its pa-| home ? How many that ought tu live by their 
trons,that they may make arrangements accord- | daily labour, do we fee turning malicious tale 
ingly, they requeft that fuch of the fubfcribers | bearers or ridiculous politicians, and regulating 
as may incline to withdraw their names at the | in their pretended wifdom, the affairs of the 
end of the year, will give notice of their inten- | fate, while their own trades are falling into 
tions, at or previous to the receipt of the 51ft | decay ? Thefe men make up the mob of face 
number. tion in every country—-And your idle politi- 
Should a fufficient patronage remain, the | cians, your lounging patriots,and men who have 
work will be continued for another year. ,embarrafled their circumftances by their own 
Thofe perfons therefore who do not fignify | folly and negle@, are always hoftile to good 
their intentions to withdraw their names as | government, as if the laws were their enemies, 
aforefaid, will be confidered fubferibers for the | and are ready for any diforder in the republic 
next year. , whenever they ean find a wicked and a daring 
No {fubfcriptions will be received for lefs | leader. 
than one whole year. Honeft indaftry exempts men from the temp- 
tations that lead to moft, or to all of the crimes 
which have juft been mentioned, Intereft, in 
that cafe, concurs with inclination to render 
them fober, peaceful aad orderly citizens—The 
fermentation of finful paffons is checked by the 
active labours, either of the body or of the mind 
—Secure, in the exercife of their own talents, 
. of a competence always refpectable in the ef- 
exempted from the temptations that lead to teem of the wile, and poffefiing fufficient to fatif 


vice. aahous tends to cool the boiling ardor | fy the moderate defires that are connected with 
of the paffions, and to introduce among them | jndufiry and labour, they feel little inducement, 
tranquility and order. 


. Intenfe application to | to tgrn afide to the criminal, precarious, and 
bufinefs, exhaufts that irregular and impure dangerous refources of knavery for mending 
pene eee ga et drawing _ into vice their fortune. Along with induftry we will 
ofe who live without proper employment. 
Man being formed fon aaion i retlefs and generally Syd Sober mannens, treagell afloat, 
1g : : modeft defires, upright defigns, benevolent dif- 
unhappy without it, and is prone to feek that pofitions, a mind fuperior to fraud, able to rely 
excitement from vicious ideas and _puriuits upon itfelf, folicitous for the intereft of fociet: 
which he ought to receive only from beneficial | 454 inflexibly attached to dut in cee 
. plans and virtuous engagements. His imagin- y ‘ ; 


ation is apt to be filled with loofe feenes—crimi- 
ral defires rife and ferment in his heart-—fenfual 
appetites are the only principles that have force 
fuficient to roufe and occupy him.—If we look 
back on'life, has it not been when we were moit 
idle that we have been moft expofed to tempta- 
' tion? Among the idle do we not ufually find the 
| flaves of intemperance and debauchery ? Among 
} the idle do we not find thofe who {facrifice 
| honor, confcience, and time, by a bafe and 
} pernicious gambling, the ordinary refource of 
people without ideas and without induftry.— 
Are they not the idle to whorn time feems tedi- 
ous, and who fi to diflipation to fill the painful 
tof wleful occupation? Do 
e idle commonly find thofe 
ed their eftates, or fuffered os 
thro’ inattention, to fall into decay, al 
havébeen tempted to employ difhoneft and - 
no the ial in orderge repair them? Are 
not the idle alfo who are the tatlers and 
Uperers of fociety, and the authors ef miiun- 
ing and diicontent between friznds and 
S. Not feeling the excitement to ac- 


t 





—THE MORALIST— 
Induftry, is intimately conne@ed with many virtues. 


Orner, fobriety, integrity, and temperance 
in pleafure, are ufually affociated with induftri- 
ous merit. When a man’s peg hat fully oc- 





cupied on ufeful objects he is, in a preat meafure 





SINGULARITY. 


The Egyptians have a kind of veneration for 
Dogs. hofe animals live as by tribes in their 
towns, with a fort of polic among themfelves ; 
fo much fo, that if a dog Wants to pafs from one 
tribe to another, all the members of this laft fail 
on the intruder and fend him baek to his own 
place. The charity of the Egyptians provide 
for their wants. They are left to die of old age, 
however difgufting they may be. Whoever 
theuld beat a dog, would fet all Egypt in com- 
motion. Thofe people have alfo iome venera- 
tion for Doves; they liye in their houfés and 
| in the ftreets as domeitic animals. : 
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—OBITUARY— 

Ditp—At Philadelphia the 15th inf. Mr 
Goprreyp Ricuter, Printer, aged 72. 

On the roth init. at Trenton, Mr. Micayay 
Hows, ix an advanced age. 
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Tur pleafing art of poetry's defign'’d 
Te raife the thought, and moralize the mind 
The chafte delights of virtue to infpire, 
And warm the bofom with ferapbic fire ; 
Sublime the puffions, lend devotion wings, 
And celebrate the rinse artat cuss of things. 
——E 


From the CorumBian Courier. 
Tue MOURNING MOTHER. 
An ELEGY. 


ROM heaven’s high concave, where ferene- 
ly mild, 
The eye of mercy beams upon the bleft, 
Look down, Oh ! fainted fpirit of my child, 
And view the anguith in a parent’s breait. 

Yet rather turn from mifery and woe, 
Thou deareft offspring of connubial love, 
Nor let a mother’s wretchednefs below, 

A moment dafh thy happinefs above. 

Short fighted reafon, ignorantly vain, 
Who ia the womb of dittant time could fee, 
Or think I ever thould have felt « pain, 
From that which gave felicity to thee. 
Maternal! fondneis frequently would :ife 
To that extreme, that wondertul degree, 
That fearce I fent an accent to the ikies, 
But what was fent in tendernefs for thee. 


What means can language tenderly employ, 
So jut a fenfe of forrow to beftow; 
Or who that has not felt a mother’s joy, 
Can form the leaft conception of her woe. 


Each beam of genius open’d and refin’d, 
Wich joys tranfporting would I often trace, 
And mark how each expreffion of the mind 
Shone bright at once with dignity and grace. 


Come mem’ry, come, all tortur’d, and declare, 
What fouls like mine fhall never ceafe to know, 
For anguith finds a pleafure to defpair, 

And brood o’er all the amplitude of woe. 


Pardon juft Heav’n, for where the heart is 
torn 
The human drop of bitternefs will fteal— 
Nor can we lofe the privilege to mourn, 
While we are left the faculty to feel. 


Religion come, thou fifter of the tkies, 
And quickly lift thy falutary rod, 
Nor let this daring argument cf fighs 
So boldly tax the juftice of my God. 

The ways of Heaven,tho’ feldom underftood, 
Are ftill entitled to our higheft trutt ; 
Tho’ feeming dark are bountiful and good, 
And tho’ fevere are merciful and juit. 


Make me then, great Omnipotent, refign’d, 
Thine awful fiat humbly to receive, 
And Oh forgive the weaknefs of a mind 
That feels as mortal, and as fuch mutft grieve. 





POOR MARY :—an zxecy. 
By Mr. Urrow. 
POOR Mary was lovely ; and overher head 
But eigkteen green fummers had glided away; 
Young Epw:n (juft twenty )befought her to wed, 


Aad fair was the promife of their bridal day 


‘Not a nymph in the village but envy’d the 


maid— 
So graceful, fo modeft, fo winning her air : 
Nota fwain but for Mary would figh in the 
thade, 
And carrol his peans in praife of the fair. 


But Epowis, ’twas thine—thine the blefling 
fraught lot, : 
To call this periection of beauty thy own— 
To hail her the mittrefs to thee and thy cot, 
And leave other fhepherds their fortune to 
moan ! 


And well did thy merits, moft ill-fated youth, 
Deferve this lov’d maiden,for thee fet apart— 
Whote bofom, like her’s, was all fondneis and 
truth— 
Whofe paffions, like Mary's arofe from the 
heart. 


But War, (curfe on War, wherefoever it be !) 
*Twas this tore the youth from her tender 
embrace ; 
’T was this fore’d her Epwrw afar o’er the fea, 
And left the tear trickling adown her {weet 
face! “ 
But fhort was her anguifh and heart-rending 
ftrife: 
The tidings reach’d Mary, her love was no 
more ! 
She heard it—and death broke the fetters of life! 
She heard it—the figh’d—and her forrows 
were o’er! 
And now, by the willow that waves o’er the 
ftream, 
Lies Mary—poor Mary ! the villagers tell! 
And often they make her fad ftory their theme, 
And moiften her grave with the tear of 
FAREWELL. 





A TEAR. 

OH! that the chemift’s magic art 
Could cryitalize this facred treafure ! 

Long fLould it glitter near my heart, 
A facred fource of penfive pleafure. 
The little brilliant e’er it fell, 
The lufture caught from Fanny’s eye; 
Then trembling, left its coral cell, 
The fpring of fenfibility. 


Sweet drop of pure and pearley light ! 
In thee, the rays of virtue fhine ; 
More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 


Benign reftorer of the foul, 

Who ever fly’ft to bring relief, 
When firft the feels the rude contreul 
Of Love, of Pity, Joy or Grief. 


The fages and the poet’s theme, 

In ev’ry clime, in every age, 

Thou charm’ in Fanny’s idle dream, 

In reafon’s philofophic page. 

That very law* which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its {6irce, 
That law prefents the earth ere, 

And guides the plannets in ¥iigir courfe. 
* Law of Gravitation. 











THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. | 


BEAUTY may dazzle poets eyes, a 
Good fenfeallure the juft and wife, 
Good breeding pleafe a dancing mafter, ¢ 





Aad virtue charm a country paftor ; 


we 
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| Yet thefe with their poffeffors ete, - 


«“ And in lie.’ 




































































But gold, not death impairs, 
1g'd, "tis handed to our heirs, 
the gazing world but view i:, 





To ADVERSITY. 
Sveet arzthe ufes of Adverfity—SHAKES? rare, 
NEGLECTED NYMPH! that with unpitied 3 
figh, - 
Turn’it thy white cheek to every ftriking gale, 
While the baie crew with. wounding taunts 4 
affail, 
And worttlefs wealth averts his wintry eye! 


' 


7 the rich virtues follow in thy train, 





Thine is compaffion’s tear, fubmiffion’s calm, 
Believing hope, religion’s healing balm, 
_ And mild philofophy’s inkrudtive itrain— 


Thine is the plaintive poet’s touching fong, 
| That tunes with melody the chords of care, 
To {mile forgivene/s on the curelefs wrong, ] 
And heal the wounded fpirit of difpair. 





Oh, may I ne’er forget thy voice divine; qu 
> * _ ¥ . 

| But bleis the hour that made its precepts MINE: m 

ie ~_ eit 

| The Origin of Man. fui 

=. on 


TO know the origin from whence you came, 
And the frail fathion of this human frame, na 
Paufe o’er thofe monuments with penfive eye, mu. 
Where purpled tyrants, proud oppreffors lie : mm 
All who could boaft, wealth, wifdom, beauty, fr 

birth, TOU 
Here meet and mingle’with one common earth: wa 
| Yet thefe no bright accomplifhments could’fave pa. 
UG 

ue: 

ing 

on 


From Fate’s dread fentence to the gloomy grave. 
There,while you read the frailty of your frame, 
| Learn from what vile original you came. 





| for 
| The Poor fhall not be opprefed. tu: 

i firf 
WHO dares with wrongs the needy to purfue, ple 
| Is bafe, nor bafe alone, but wicked too: kin 
| What thoughtlefs pride, to fpurn that humb! cur 


| Tho’ now he boafts his heaps of golden ftore, 

| Soon may thofe fail, and he be rich no more: 

| The ftreams of Fortune, never at a ftay, 

| Oft change their courfe, and quickly glide away, 





THE IRISH ANGLERS : 
AN EPIGRAM. 


AN Irifhman fifhing one day in the Liffey, 
Which runs clofe by Dublin’s great city fo fine, 
A finart fhow’r of rain fallipg, Pat, ina Jiffey, 
Crept under the arch of Queen’s bridge with 
his line, 

“ Arrah, that’s not the way toaccomplith your 
withes,”’ 

Cries Dermot :—“ there devil a bite will you 
get.” 

‘Ogh! brother,” fays Pat: “ don’t you know 
that the fithes 

ill creep under here, to keep out of the wet?” 


— 
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